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“Flagmen” armed with shovels walk ahead of a main line passenger train 

through the Imperial Valley to make sure the track is still there. The Southern 

Pacific tracks had to be moved to higher ground several times to avoid the 
destructive Colorado River floods of 52 years ago. 

—Cut courtesy SP Bulletin 
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Excursion Notes 


JULY 18-19 — Cottage Grove, 
Oregon, Chamber of Commerce 
plans operation over OP&E line 
with steam engine. Write CofC. 


JULY 26 — Annual JOINT Picnic 
Train to Big Trees. 
California-Nevada Railroad Historical 

Society, Arthur Lloyd Jr., 974 Pleasant 

Hill Road, Redwood City, Calif. 

AUGUST 16 — Nor-Cal trip via 
SP to Monterey. 

Northern California Railroad Club, 
Paul Von Hafften, 112 Arguello St., 
San Francisco 18, Calif. 

AUGUST 22 — LA to Hemet to 


Farmer’s Fair by PRS. 


Pacific Railroad Society, Box 5279, 
Metropolitan Station, Los Aneles 55, 
Calif. 


SEPT. 4-8 — PRS LA to Silverton. 


SEPT. 4-7 — Central Coast SF to 
Grand Canyon via Santa Fe. 
Central Coast Railway Club, P.O. Box 

783, San Jose, Calif. 

SEPT. 19-20 —- R&LHS SF to Fort 
Bragg by bus, to Willits by Cal- 
Western skunk, to Eureka by 
NWP Budd car. Return direct 
NWP -bus. 

Pacific Coast Chapter, Railway & 
Locomotive Historical Society, Ed 
Planer, 469 Crescent St., Oakland 10, 
Calif. 

SEPT. 27 — LA Chap. NRHS, San- 
ta Fe trip to Elsinore. 

Los Angeles Chapter, National Rail- 
way Historical Society, P.O. Box 3311, 
Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
OCT. 4 — Cal-Nevada WP-Feath- 


er River Ry. to Feather Falls. 
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We will be consolidating the 
dates on two issues during the 
balance of 1959, but issue and 
volume numbers will stay con- 
secutive. Volume 23 will start 
with the January, 1960, issue. 
There will be no change in your 
subscription. 
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Railfan Publications 


Pacific Electric Southern Dis- 
trict is the final section of Ira 
Swett’s history of the Pacific El- 
ectric covering the Long Beach, 
San Pedro, Newport, Santa Ana, 
Whittier, Gardena - Redondo 
and Torrance lines. It runs 48 
pages with many maps and scores 
of photos. It contains the excellent 
coverage of the PE in detail and 
is a must for every juice fan. Just 
$2.00 postpaid from Interurbans, 
1416 S. Westmoreland Ave., Los 
Angeles 6, California. 


Railroads of Tonopah-Goldfield 
are covered in the latest issue of 
the Bulletin of the Railway & Lo- 
comotive Historical Society. All of 
the rail lines of this desert area 
are covered with history, roster, 
and map. Non-members may pur- 
chase single copies at $3 from 
Railway & Locomotive Historical 
Society, Baker Library, Harvard 
Business School, Boston 63, Mass. 


Narrow Gauge in the Kootenays 
is the topic for the first bulletin 
of the Vancouver Island Railway 
Historical Society. It is partly 
mimeographed and partly off-set 
with a fine history, roster, map, 
and pictures. It is just 50 cents, 
postpaid from 587 McKenzie Ave., 
Victoria, B.C., Canada. 
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When SP Saved the 
Imperial Valley 


The Colorado River, until re- 
cently one of the mightiest, most 
unpredictable rivers in the world, 
created the Imperial Valley, and 
then in a jealous rage, attempted 
to destroy it. She might have suc- 
ceeded — had it not been for E. H. 
Harriman and the decision he 
made which saved the valley. 

This story, which had its stormy 
climax 52 years ago, began thou- 
sands of years before man appear- 
ed on earth. 

The Colorado had her wanton 
way for untold centuries, rushing 
headlong from the southern boun- 
dary of Yellowstone Park into the 
Gulf of California. With her she 
carried great loads of sediment 
which was deposited at the mouth 
of the Gulf. 

In time this silt formed a natur- 
al levee about ten miles in width 
by thirty in length, dividing the 
Gulf in half. 

The Colorado then chose a 
course for itself on the southeast- 
ern side of the delta plain it had 
built up, and discharged its waters 
into the lower Gulf — leaving 
what had been the upper Gulf iso- 
lated as a salt water lake. This 
lake, deserted by the willful Col- 
orado, gradually evaporated, leav- 
ing an arid basin of approximately 
2100 square miles. This sun- 
scorched area was destined to be- 
come the Salton Sink — and later, 
the Imperial Valley. 

Running over a raised delta- 
plain of silt which sloped both 
ways, the river could easily be di- 
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verted to either side, and in one 
of its pre-historic floods it capri- 
ciously changed its course, leaving 
the Gulf and pouring its waters 
into the dry Salton Sink. 

So for perhaps centuries, the 
Salton Sink was a fresh - water 
lake, into which the Colorado 
poured 150 million tons or more of 
silt every year. And then, weary- 
ing of the game, the Colorado 
swung back to the Gulf, abandon- 
ing the Salton Sink to the sun. 
About every 500 years or so, the 
river swung back and forth across 
its delta like a giant garden hose, 
now emptying into the Gulf on 
the Arizona side, and then dis- 
charging into the Sink on the Cali- 
fornia side. 

History tells us that the Color- 
ado ceased favoring the Salton 
Sink with her watery offerings 
sometime prior to 1540. This re- 
gion has been described during the 
18th century as scorching and 
sterile where “the only signs of 
human habitation were the bones 
of animals and men scattered along 
the trails.” 

In 1859, Dr. O. M. Wozencraft, 
passing through the Sink, noticed 
the deposit of rich silt in the bed 
of the ancient lake, and observing 
that the shallow basin lay far be- 
low the level of that of the Color- 
ado River, predicted that the Sink 
might easily be irrigated from her 
plentiful waters, and that when 
this was done, the Sink could be 
made to yield crops of almost any 
kind. 
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E. H. HARRIMAN 
He Made the Decisions 


Men scoffed at this brazen idea, 
but as the years went by, other 
men began to think as Wozencraft 
did — and in 1896 the California 
Development Company was or- 
ganized to build canals and carry 
to the Sink enough of the Color- 
ado’s water to make the soil pro- 
ductive. 

The swift-flowing river seem- 
ingly didn’t mind this invasion of 
her privacy and soon water be- 
gan to flow into the parched basin. 

Sales promotion men changed 
the name from Salton Sink to the 
more enticing “Imperial Valley” 
and settlers began to move into 
the area. 

Grapes, melons, and garden 
vegetables matured in the valley 
earlier than in any other part of 
California; barley was a profitable 
crop; alfalfa could be cut five or 
six times a year; and the finest 
quality of long-staple Egyptian 
cotton yielded more than a bale 
to the acre. The climate and rich 
soil were well adapted to the cul- 
ture of grapes, oranges, lemons, 
and other fruits. 

The 12,000 farmers of the valley 
rejoiced in their good lot, and 
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thanked their lucky stars for lead- 
ing them to this garden spot of 
the west. 

But then the Colorado River be- 
gan to move restlessly. She had 
been quiescent too long. She had 
been a very proper lady, staying 
within bounds, flowing where she 
should, producing water for the 
valley people — but now she was 
itching for a fight. 

In 1904 she began her mischief- 
making. She began to clog the ir- 
rigation ditches with silt. (Just 
one day’s supply of water for the 
Imperial Valley contained enough 
silt to make a levee 20 feet high, 
200 feet wide and a mile long.) 

Before this silt-clogging could 
choke up the entire irrigating sys- 
tem something had to be done. 
Someone suggested that the canals 
be enlarged so that the increased 
flow of water would wash the silt 
out of the ditches. A cut was made 
and the extra water turned into 
the ditches. 

This was what the wily old Col- 
orado River was waiting for. As 
was her habit every 500 years or 
so, she decided the pendulum 
should swing again — and in Feb- 





EPES RANDOLPH 
He Carried Them Out 
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Workmen encountered dangerous situations many times during the long months 
of the 1905-06 floods. The raging Colorado River was almost impossible to tame. 


ruary, 1905, she changed her 
course maliciously and poured her 
thunderous torrents into the Im- 
perial Valley instead of the Gulf 
of California — and the water 
romped through the man-made 
cut and plunged toward the bottom 
of the valley, there to form Salton 
Sea. 

Officials of the California De- 
velopment Compény panicked. 
They asked Southern Pacific for 
help. E. H. Harriman, SP presi- 
dent, the man who built the Lucin 
cut-off, entered the picture. He 
approved a loan of $200,000 for the 
development company; and then 
he sent one of his top men, Epes 
Randolph, to the flooded area for 
a first-hand inspection. 


Randolph wired that much more 
than $200,000 would be needed to 
stop the headlong rush of the run- 
away river. He estimated about 
three-quarters of a million dollars 
would be required. Harriman 
wired back: “Are you certain you 
can put the river back into the 
old channel?” Randolph replied in 
the affirmative; and Harriman 
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sent his fateful wire: “Go ahead 
and do it.” 

So the fight began. Three dams 
of piles, brush and sandbags were 
washed away. The waters of the 
Colorado thundered into the gap, 
carrying tons of dangerous float- 
ing debris and silt with her into 
the valley. The works of the New 
Liverpool Salt Company were un- 
der sixty fcet of water. Six billion 
cubic feet of water poured down 
the slopes toward Salton Sea ev- 
ery 24 hours. 

In all recorded history engin- 
eers had never encountered a 
problem as unusual as this. Other 
rivers had overflowed their banks 
before to flood the land — but 
the amazing Colorado had 
changed her course completely 
and was toppling like a giant wat- 
erfall into the valley, biting deeply 
into the easily eroded soil, caus- 
ing it to crumble like wet sugar. 

Randolph’s workers built a 
branch line to the break. Hundreds 
of mammoth “battleship” side- 
dump cars carried vast quantities 
of rock and earth to the scene 
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Thousands of workers dumved tons of rock into the unruly Colorado River for 
fifteen days and nights before the tide was turned. This was a never-to-be- 
forgotten battle. 


and dropped them into the choco- 
late colored Colorado. 


Five attempts to stem the river 
ended in abysmal failure. The 
fifth time, the rollicking river 
burst through a 200-foot head-gate 
which had cost four months of 
labor and $122,000. 


Randolph, moving _restlessly 
around the area night and day, 
was disappointed, but not dis- 
couraged. He called for more ma- 
terial, more workers. 


Then on November 4, 1906, a 
sixth attempt successfully closed 
the gap. The barrier of rocks, dirt 
and clay, shunted the river back 
into her original channel. 

The valley people rejoiced. But 
their happiness was short lived. 

On December 7, the tireless 
crazy Colorado broke through a 
new breach and in less than three 
days the whole river was pouring 
through a break a thousand feet 
wide and again rushing down the 
slope of the basin to the Salton 
Sea. 

This was heart-breaking. Sou- 
thern Pacific had already spent 
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about $1% million in her attempts 
to halt the river. President Harri- 
man, feeling that railroad interest 
in the Imperial Valley did not 
warrant further expenditure, sent 
a personal wire to President The- 
odore Roosevelt, telling him that 
SP would contribute its share, but 
someone else would have to take 
over. 

Roosevelt replied promptly, ask- 
ing the railroad to try once more. 
Harriman gave in. He knew what 
the valley meant to the west. 

The escape crevasse was now 
1100 feet wide and 40 feet deep. 
Harriman made an inspection tour 
of the flooded area. “Stop it at all 
costs,” he ordered his engineers. 


Southern Pacific marshalled all 
its efforts to the one purpose; 1200 
miles of main line were practi- 
cally tied up for three weeks while 
SP fought the river. Dispatchers 
were told to sidetrack passenger 
trains to let the rock trains 
through. 


The plan was to build two rail- 
road trestles over the gap and to 
have 1000 flat cars and “battle- 
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ships” of rock ready all at once 
and to dump the rock faster than 
it could possibly be carried away 
by the stream or swallowed by 
the silt. 

From Los Angeles were shipped 
1100 90-foot piles and 19,000 feet 
of timbers to build the trestles. 

The Colorado was really angry 
now. Three times she ripped out 
the trestle piles — but on the 27th 
of January the first trestle was 
finished for the fourth time — 
and the rock dumping process be- 
gan. A thousand cars of rock were 
on the scene and were dumped 
as fast as they could be placed on 
the trestle. In order to save time, 
the rocks that were too large to 
handle were broken on the cars 
in transit by “pop-shots.” These 
shots consisted of dynamite placed 
as to split the rocks. 

From as far away as 480 miles 
rock trains rolled in a never-end- 
ing, thundering parade at passen- 
ger train speeds. 

The Colorado objected mightily 
to the mass of rock, gravel and 
clay being dumped into her swirl- 
ing waters night and day. She 


gleefully snatched two Mexican 
laborers who fell from the trestle 
and carried them to a watery 
grave. 

It was a battle to go down in 
history. Finally, the railroad be- 
gan to gain the upper hand. On 
February 10, 1907 — fifteen days 
after the first load of rock was 
dumped from the first completed 
trestle — the crevasse was finally 
closed and the sulking river forced 
back into its old channel. 

E. H. Harriman and Southern 
Pacific had saved the Imperial 
Valley. 

The Southern Pacific put in a 
claim to the government for $1,- 
113,677, and 22 years later, in 1930, 
the railroad was reimbursed with 
a check for $1,012,665. 

Today the Colorado River flows 
placidly to sea, controlled by 
sturdy dikes and the Hoover Dam. 
She causes no trouble for the val- 
ley people; and probably never 
will again. 

But the old gal has her mem- 
ories. She really has memories. 


—SP Bulletin 





The cost of the project to the Southern Pacific was enormous. Trains brought 
rock and other fill material from quarries as far away as 400 miles, backed onto 
the trestle, unloaded, then returned for more rock. 
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Notes on STEAM 


In British Columbia 


The railfan who wants to see 
everything from a 28-ton Shay to 
a mallet in operation had better 
get to Vancouver Island quickly. 
A Climax still operates at Mes- 
achie Lake with another in stand- 
by service, These are owned by 
Hillcrest Lumber Co. Comox Log- 
ging & Railway Co. has quite a 
rail show. They have six steamers 
No. 2, Baldwin 2-6-2T; No. 7, 
2-6-2T; 11, Baldwin 2-8-2; 12, 2- 
truck Shay; 16, Baldwin 2-8-2; 
and 18, Baldwin 2-8-2T. No. 18 is 
leased from MacMillan & Bloedel 
Franklin River operation. No. 18 
is ex-M&B 1007. Nos. 11, 16 and 
18 see the most service of those 
on the roster, 2 and 7 see periodic 
service, and 12 probably will never 
run again as she suffers from a 
broken crank shaft. The road has 
no plans of abandonment or dies- 
elization at present. Railroad shops 
are at Ladysmith. 

At Crofton, one may see the cut- 
est little Shay that he has ever 
seen. Osborne Bay Wharf Co.’s No. 
1 is a 28-ton Shay which does daily 
service (except holidays and week 
ends) on the Hillcrest Lumber 
Co.’s wharf, loading boats with 
wood chips. The engine will be 
operating for at least two more 
years. She was due for an internal 
inspection in April (five-year 
check-up) and was not inspected, 
but given a two-year extension. 

MacMillan & Bloedel still runs 
logging lines (with steam only) on 
the island. Two engines work at 
the mill at Chemainus, one works 
while the other is in standby ser- 
vice. One is a Baldwin 2-8-2T, No. 
1066, and the other is a Porter 
2-6-2T, No. 1044. M&B runs an 
MLW 2-6-2 into the woods to bring 
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logs down to Ladysmith, where 
the CPR picks up the train and 
takes it to Chemainus. M&B has 
no track between Ladysmith and 
Chemainus and CPR will not al- 
low M&B to run trains over its 
track. That is the reason for the 
RR switch on the train on the way 
to the mill. This insistence of the 
CPR to take the log trains over 
part of their distance may serve 
to kill the remaining logging lines 
of M&B. The Franklin River op- 
eration is now abandoned. The 
MLW 2-6-2 is No. 1077. 

Mayo Lumber’s logging opera- 
tion out of Paldi is now abandon- 
ed and all but one of the locos are 
scrapped. The one that is left is 
No. 3, a Shay. It is to be put on 
display at Paldi. The engine, right 
up to its final run about two years 
ago, was a woodburner. 

Western Forest Industries at 
Honeymoon Bay has long aban- 
doned its logging railroad opera- 
tions in the hills. But it does still 
operate about five miles of track 
at the mill for switching. This is 
normally dieselized, but some- 
times Shay No. 5 is used while 
diesel No. 7 is out of service. 

Canadian Forest Products has a 
little steam left at Englewood in- 
cluding a mallet. The road is now 
trying to dieselize its logging rail 
lines. Four of its engines — two 
Climaxes and two Shays came in- 
to Vancouver for scrap in May. 
Engines were Shays No. 1 or 11 
(number undecipherable) and No. 
114, Climaxes Nos. 101 and 102. 
An unsuccessful attempt was made 
to save the 101 for display in 
Vancouver. 

Canadian National is now com- 
pletely dieselized on the island, 
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but is keeping No. 2141, 2-8-0, at 
Victoria for eventual display at 
Island Tug & Barge Co. in Vic- 
toria. CNR 4302, 2-10-2, arrived 
in Vancouver in October, 1958, 
after the road was dieselized west 
of Edmonton. It came to replace 
old boilers in the station and 
makes steam outside the station 
until new boilers are installed. 
Since she arrived the CNR had an- 
other of its famous renumberings. 
She is still here under the number 
4702. The CNR is considering don- 
ating the locomotive to Vancouver 
after her turn is done here. 

Canadian Pacific has one steam- 
er in B.C. She is 2709, 4-6-2, kept 
for emergency boiler service. She 
was last fired up in April, and will 
be kept here indefinitely. 

Pacific Great Eastern returned 
to Canadian Pacific its leased 
switchers 6612 and 6613 when 
Montreal Locomotive Works de- 
livered two 1000 hp _ switchers, 
Nos. 1001 and 1002 in January. 

Canadian Pacific has RDC’d its 
Kettle Valley line. The train now 
operates daily with RDCs to Pen- 
ticton and three times weekly with 
a mixed train from Penticton to 
Nelson replacing the daily 
through train. The main stimulus 
for this was the Doukhobor trou- 
ble——Keith Anderson. 


Reduction of 
Portland-Seattle Runs 


The Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern and Union Pacific have 
filed a joint application with the 
ICC to reduce passenger runs on 
the pool service between Portland 
and Seattle from eight trips to 
six. Schedules would be as fol- 
lows: 

From Portland: UP No. 457 at 
9:00 a.m.; NP No. 407 at 5:25 p.m.; 
GN No. 401 at 11:45 p.m. 

From Seattle: GN No. 460 at 
8:30 a.m.; NP No. 408 at 12:30 p.m.; 
UP No. 458 at 5:00 p.m. 
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RAILWAY AGE 


A half-page advertisement ap- 
peared in the June 8 issue of Rail- 
way Age for bids on 31 bridge 
railway units by the SF Bay 
Bridge Authority. 


SP will spend $2 million to el- 
iminate the 78-year-old horse- 
shoe curve between Etholen and 
Small, Texas, by 9.29 miles of new 
trackage plus 75-miles of CTC be- 
tween Belen and Sierra Blanca. 
Construction is now underway. 


First trains over the SP’s new 
Salt Lake causeway are scheduled 
in July — roughly a year ahead 
of schedule. The 1l-unit SP navy 
used to construct the 13-mile 
causeway has been retired and 
laying of the single track on the 
fill was started the end of May. 


The Santa Fe will build 1000 
50-foot box cars and 25 53-foot 50- 
ton flat cars at its Topeka, Kan., 
shops. 


The Milwaukee is renumbering 
its diesel locomotives in two and 
three digit series. The original 
numbering was outgrown and re- 
tirement of steam made new num- 
bering available. 


Portand Traction 
Sale Pending 


The Portland Traction has 
acknowledged that talks are un- 
derway for sale of the line to Sou- 
thern Pacific and Union Pacific 
for an asking price of $3.8 million. 

PT interurban streetcar 4012 
was moved June 23 to its new 
home in the Portland Transporta- 
tion Museum adjoining Pioneer 
Park along with snow sweeper 
1455. They will be stored on a 
siding at Oaks Park adjoining the 
three steam locomotives already 
donated pending a filling of city- 
owned property across the tracks 
from the Oaks amusement park. 
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Locomotive Notes 


The Feather River Railway has 
advised that former Rayonier Shay 
91 which was purchased a year ago 
will NOT be placed in service, but 
will be used for parts to keep 
FRRy. 2 and 3 operating. 


Simpson Logging donated Shay 
No. 7 to the city of Shelton, Wash., 
a part of the Mason County Forest 
Festival on May 22 for display in 
Shelton’s Brewer Park. 


The Medford Corporation, which 
is ending steam on its logging line 
from Medford, Oregon, to Butte 
Falls, donated Shay No. 4 to the 
city of Medford for display in one 
of the city parks on June 27. 


The last steam engine to oper- 
ate on the SP has been saved for 
display. The 4460, 4-8-4, has been 
restored with parts from the 4461 
for display at the National Mu- 
seum of Transport near St. Louis, 
Missouri. The SP had removed 
many parts, but when the donation 
was approved the 4461 supplied 
rods, bell, throttle, and other parts 
for the restoration. 


Fire Ties Up SP 


A remaining portion of the Is- 
lais Creek trestle in San Francis- 
co caught fire on June 28, tying 
up all train service in and out of 
San Francisco for 24 hours. All 
passenger service in and out of 
S.F. on the 28th was cancelled ond 
the northbound Del Monte and 
Coast Daylight were diverted to 
Oakland. The northbound Day- 
light on the 29th was cancelled 
as the equipment was tied up in 
San Francisco by the fire. Fortun- 
ately construction crews were able 
to replace the burned portions 
with fill — the burning portions 
had been covered to within five 
feet of the tracks previously by 
the replacement project. 
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LP&N to Take Over 
Another Line 


The Longview, Portland & Nor- 
thern Railway Company, which is 
already operating two separate 
shortlines in Washington and Ore- 
gon, has filed application with the 
ICC to take over the Northern Pa- 
cific’s Yacolt branch just north of 
Vancouver, Washington. 


The company plans to take over 
23.585 miles of the NP branch and 
some 6% miles of logging track of 
the International Paper Company 
at the outer end of the branch to 
serve a new sawmill at Chelatchie 
Prairie at the northerly terminus 
of the new line. 

The Northern Pacific would ab- 
andon service on the line and con- 
nect with the new shortline at 
Ampere, just north of Vancouver. 

The Longview, Portland & 
Northern is a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of the International Paper 
Company. 


Santa Fe Installing CTC 


Installation of Centralized Traf- 
fic Control over 66.9 miles of San- 
ta Fe tracks from Barstow to Mo- 
jave is underway. It is anticipat- 
ed the first portion of the opera- 
tion, between Barstow and Hutt, 
will be in operation by September 
of this year, with the entire pro- 
ject scheduled for completion by 
mid-January, 1960. 


Railroad Medallion Material 


The colorful yardage with rail- 
road medallions imprinted there- 
on has been restocked by J. C. 
Penney at its Oakland store. Write 
to Helen Cunha, J. C. Penney Co., 
Oakland, California. It runs 49c 
per yard plus tax in the store — 
send 55c per yard to cover the 
yardage, sales tax, and postage. 
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Northern Calif. Electric 
Railway Museum 


Two cars, Portland Traction 
4001 and 4011, are now at Colusa 
on the SN Union Ice spur having 
arrived April 11 on flat cars. Of- 
ficers have been elected as fol- 
lows: Bob McVay, president; Bill 
Billings, vice-president; Arthur 
Lloyd, secretary; Eldon Lucy, 
treasurer, with Harry Aitken and 
Dick Reynolds as directors. Other 
incorporators were Vic DuBrutz, 
Louis Stein, Roy Covert, and I. J. 
Brain Jr. For information write 
McVay at 9 East Norwich, Stock- 
ton 4, Calif. 


Orange Empire Museum 


The Orange Empire traction 
museum at Perris found nine new 
tenants when eight LARY cars 
and one PE car were moved from 
Travel Town to make way for a 
new freeway which cuts through 
the traction display area. Cars so 
far moved are LARY 9615, 1160, 
1201, 9209, 2601, 525, and 1559, as 
well as PE 1001. See Issue 200 for 
roster information on Traveltown. 
In addition to the Traveltown cars 
the museum also received LARY 
car 1435, an H-3, owned by Dr. 
R. S. Julian on April 25. For in- 
formation on Orange Empire Mu- 
seum, write P.O. Box 501, Perris, 
California. 


End of Santa Fe Steam 


With their fires long burned out 
and the lonesome wail of their 
whistles stilled, the last of Santa 
Fe’s steam locomotives have 
reached the end of the line. 

Seventy-seven of them are be- 
ing sold for scrap. They are all 
that remain of a fleet of 2000 
which once thundered up and 
down the main line. 

Santa Fe will keep two of the 
largest locomotives for posterity. 
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They are 2925, 4-8-4, and the 
5021, 2-10-4, both built by Bald- 
win in 1944. 

The company is also preserving 
two other locomotives. One is the 
1010, 2-6-2, built by Baldwin in 
1901. It is the sole survivor of the 
19 engines used on the historic 
Death Valley Scotty Coyote Spec- 
ial. The other engine is the Cyrus 
K. Holliday, a 2-8-0 diamond- 
stacked museum piece. It has two 
ancient wooden coaches and is 
frequently exhibited at fairs and 
centennial celebrations held by 
on-line communities. 


Bad News for Rapid Transit 


Clair MacLeod, chairman of the 
Bay Area Rapid Transit District, 
has come out personally for a re- 
routing of the so-called peninsula 
route to swing it westward 
through the Sunset (western dis- 
trict of San Francisco) then south- 
ward to Daly City and on down 
to Palo Alto. This would kill the 
Mission district route and add 
more time and miles to the penin- 
sula commuters now enjoying the 
only rapid transit in the whole 
bay area. MacLeod was chairman 
of the Alameda district at the 
time it sat-on-its-hands while the 
bridge railway was being torn up. 


SP Trans-Bay Bus Change 


On July 8 Southern Pacific 
transferred its terminal for trans- 
bay buses from the Ferry Build- 
ing to its 3rd and Townsend depot 
in San Francisco. Leaving times 
remain the same. 


Budd Car on NWP 


The Southern Pacific rebuilt its 
RDC car with a baggage compart- 
ment for use on the Northwestern 
Pacific run between Willits and 
Eureka. It went into service in 
mid-May. 
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WP Transbay Bus Change 

Western Pacific bus connections 
in San Francisco have also been 
moved from the Ferry Building 
to the SP 3rd and Townsend de- 
pot. 


Engines at Promontory 

The engines mentioned last is- 
sue as being set at Promontory 
were actually dedicated at a new 
railroad museum at Corinne, Utah, 
some 25 miles east of Promontory. 
The engines involved were SP 
1744 and UP 6264 _ In addition, 
UP chair car 4144 and UP baggage 
car 2314 were located on the site 
along with the former UP station 
at Honeyville, Utah, a typical two 
story station. At Promontory it- 
self there is but a small historical 
marker and about six yards of 
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track. The museum at Corinne has 
been established by the Sons of 
the Utah Pioneers. Corinne is on 
highway 30, about seven miles 
west of Brigham City. 


Visalia Electric 

The Orange Empire Traction at 
Perris, California, has acquired 
the body of former VE 301 which 
will be used as a sleeper until 
trucks can be located for it. They 
advise that VE 301 and 302 which 
we noted as becoming PE 1046 and 
1047, respectively, were renum- 
bered 1045 and 1046, respectively, 
after the former VE 203, later PE 
1045, was sold to the Napa Valley 
where it became 62. The body of 
former VE 302 is at Crestline near 
Lake Arrowhead at the present 
time. 


“What was it the locomotives said, pilots touching head to head .. .” There's 
a poem that goes something like that, and when a gold spike is driven signal- 
ling the completion of a railroad it is customary to hold a celebration. That's 
just what happened on June 13 on the Timber & Ferndale in Cupertino, when 
the Dwight Durkees drove a final, gold spike on their 72-inch gauge layout. 
On hand to witness the event were many local railfans, and in the photo, hands 
and pilots closing the gap, are Harry Dixon and his locomotive, “Dixie Belle,” 
on the left, and Dwight Durkee and his “Fern.” 








